More  than 
ever 


. . . the  milder,  better-tasting, 
cooler-smoking  cigarette 


Again  Chesterfields  are  out  front 
with  their  bright  and  unusually  attractive 
Special  Christmas  Cartons.  Send  them  to 
the  ones  you’re  thinking  of. . . their  cheer- 
ful appearance  says  / wish  you  A Merry 
Christmas,  and  says  it  well... and  inside, 
each  friendly  white  pack  says  light  up 
and  enjoy  more  smoking  pleasure. 


Copyright  1912.  LiccfTT  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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“Drink  broke  uj)  niy  lionie.’’ 
“Couldn’t  you  stop  it?” 

“No,  the  darn  still  exploded.” 


1 STARTING 

't  oder:  W ell,  how  was  the  hui  - 
lesque  dance? 

Jealous:  “Ahdoniinal.” 


“W'hen  is  the  only  time  a woman  is  justified  in 
spitting  in  a man’s  face?” 

“When  his  moustache  is  on  fire.” 


“Joe  has  a glass  eye.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  about  it?” 

“No,  it  just  came  out  during  the  conversation.” 


She:  “I’m  hungry.” 

He:  “Wdiat?” 

She:  “I  said  I was  hungry.” 

He:  “Sure  I’ll  take  vou  home. 

This  car  makes  so  much  noise  that  I thought  you 
said  you  were  hungry.” 

— Log. 


A.:  “I  was  reading  where  the  Eskimos  use  fish 
instead  of  money.” 

H.:  “They  must  have  a hell  of  a time  getting  gum 
out  of  a slot  machine.  ’ 


Carr  Bros.  & Boswell,  Inc. 

3 Dependable  Stores 

HYATTSVILLE  • RIVERDALE  • MT.  RAINIER 
MEATS  • GROCERIES  * HARDWARE 

House  Furnishings,  Seeds,  Auto  Supplies, 
Paints  and  Glass 

Prompt  and  Courteous  Service 
Hyattsville  Store 

HYattsville  0201  — WArfield  2850 

Riverdale  Store  Mt.  Rainier  Store 

HYattsville  0381  HYcrtfsville  0585 

Buy  War  Bonds  First 


Did  you  hear  aliout  the  girl  who  went  to  a masquer- 
ade dressed  as  a telephone  operator  and  before  the 
evening  was  over  had  three  clo.se  calls? 


The 

Prince  Georges  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

solicits  your  account 

Conveniently  located  in 

Mt.  Rainier,  Md.,  and  Hyattsville,  Md. 

T.  Howard  Duckett,  President 
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LINE 


Bellye:  “I  said  some  very  fool- 
ish tilings  to  Hill  last  night.” 

Mae:  “Yes?” 

Hettye:  “That  was  one  of  them.” 


“How  ean  you  keep  eating  at  the 
fraternity?” 

“Oh,  I just  take  a tablespoon  of 
Drano  three  times  daily.” 


Cinderella:  “Godmother,  must  1 leave  the  Hall  at 
Twelve?” 

Good  Fairy:  “You’ll  not  go  at  all  if  you  don’t  stop 
swearing.” 


Sonny:  “Fop,  what  is  an  optimist?” 

Father:  “An  optimist  is  a guy  who  thinks  that 
his  wife  has  (piit  smoking  cigarettes  when  he  finds 
cigar  stubs  in  the  house.” 


She:  Don  t you  love  driving.''  ili^a  there’s  the  fellow  who  walked  into  a bar 

He:  ^ es,  hut  wait  until  we  get  off  the  campus.  o[)timisticallv,  and  left  misty  optically. 


“How  did  you  find  the  ladies  at  the  danee?” 
“Opened  the  door  marked  ‘Ladies’  and  there  they 
were. 


Thev  laughed  when  1 stood  up  to  sing  how  was 
I to  know  1 was  under  the  table? 


“It’s  not  just  the  work  I enjoy,”  said  the  taxicab 
driver,  “it’s  the  people  I run  into.” 


Hotel  Clerk:  “Why  don’t  you  scrape  some  of  that 
mud  off  your  shoes?” 

Mountaineer:  “What  shoes?” 
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9 Lieutenant  Colonel  George  B.  Dany, 
Director  of  Training  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  Navigation  School  of  Hondo, 
Texas,  has  a message  of  importance  to 
college  students  throughout  the  country. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  AIDS  TRAINING 
OF  ARMY  AIR  FORCE  NAVIGATORS 


“Our  records  show  that  college 
education  of  two  years  or  more  is  de- 
cidedly helpful  in  aiding  navigation 
cadets  to  successfully  complete  the  15 
weeks  of  intensive  training  here,”  Lt. 
Col.  George  B.  Dany,  Director  of  Train- 
ing at  the  world’s  largest  navigation 
school  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at 
Hondo,  Texas,  has  announced. 

A survey  of  the  records  of  cadets 
who  became  AAF 
navigators  and 
second  lieutenants 
revealed  that  out 
of  the  43  percent 
of  the  “elimina- 
tions,” 24  percent 
were  non -college 
men,  and  19  per- 
cent were  college 
men.  Advanced 
education  gave  a 
man  a five  percent 
better  chance  of 
completing  the 
Army  Air  Forces 
aerial  navigation 
course. 

“A  college  man 
generally  handles 
figures  with  much 
greater  rapidity  and  accuracy  than  a 
non-college  man.  People  in  college  are 
placed  on  their  own  resources,  more 
or  less,  and  thereby  develop  desirable 
traits  of  initiative  . . . and  ingenuity 
and  initiative  are  characteristics  that 
must  be  fully  developed  in  the  suc- 
cessful navigator,”  Col.  Dany  ex- 
plained. 

In  considering  the  more  realistic 
aspects  of  how  university  training  aids 
the  aerial  navigator.  Col.  Dany  said, 
“In  combat  duty  the  navigator  must 
cope  with  problems  of  fuel  supply, 
weather,  different  types  of  aircraft, 
variances  in  instruments  by  outside 
installations,  and  time  changes  ...  all 
cannot  be  taught  entirely  in  school, 
but  must  be  developed  in  step  with  his 


initiative  . . . which  is  the  real  factor 
in  determining  a man’s  value  to  the 
combat  crew  (pilot,  navigator,  bomb- 
ardier, and  gunners.” 

“Courses  and  study  in  college  do 
help  to  foster  this  all-important  ‘initi- 
ative’ trait.  While  courses  that  a stu- 
dent pursued  in  college  have  no  ap- 
parent relation  to  his  success  at  Navi- 
gation School  . . . the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  helpful.” 

Students  at  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Navigation  School  take  a thorough  fif- 
teen weeks’  course  covering  all  phases 
of  aerial  navigation,  flying  some  fif- 
teen thousand  miles  in  practice  flights 
before  receiving  their  silver  naviga- 
tor’s wings  and  second  lieutenant’s 
commissions.  Keep  ’em  flying! 


• Above;  Aerial  navigation  cadets  check  their  charts  very  care- 
fully. They  will  be  in  wrong  with  their  instructor  if  they  miss  their 
objective  by  more  than  10  mi.  and  their  ETA  by  more  than  3 min. 

• Left:  With  kit  in  hand,  Navigation  Cadet  Thomas  B.  Columbus, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  boards  his  twin-engine  AT -7  plane  at  Kelly  Field, 
Texas,  to  chart  his  course  on  a thousand-mile  training  mission. 


• Below:  Getting  ready  to  "shoot"  the  sun  with  his  sextant  at 
the  world's  largest  navigation  school  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at 
Hondo,  Texas,  is  Navigation  Cadet  Felix  R.  Jacob  of  Philadelphia. 


O.  fP'.  /.  photo 
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Rasmussen  was  one 
of  the  six  Army  Air 
Corps  fliers  cited  per- 
sonally by  the  War 
Department  in  Washington  for  special  heroism 
shown  in  the  Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  shot  down  an  enemy  attack  plane. 


Lieutenant 
Richard  T.  Starks 

Air  Corps 

University  of  Kentucky 

Starks  has  been  award- 
ed the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  brav- 
ery in  action.  He  was 
the  pilot  of  the  “Johnny  Reb”  American  B-17 
bomber  which  participated  in  one  of  the  first 
American  attacks  on  occupied  France. 


Lt.  Colonel 
Le  Grande  A.  Diller 


Syracuse  University  '24 


Diller  is  playing  an 
important  role  in  the 
defensive  andoffensive 
strategy  of  the  allied 
command  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  of  war 
operations.  Diller  is  an  aide  to  General  Douglas 
McArthur  in  Australia. 


Lieutenant 
Richard  A.  Knobloch 

Air  Corps 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Knoblock  was  one  of 
the  79  fliers  who  took 
part  in  the  daring  air 
raids  on  Tokyo  and 
other  Japanese  cities  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigadier  General  James  Doolittle.  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 


Flight  Leader 
Noel  R.  Bacon 

Iowa  Teachers  College 


Bacon  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  American 
Volunteer  Group,  the 
famous  “Flying  Tigers”  that  blasted  the  Jap 
air  force  in  Burma.  Bacon  originally  became 
a Navy  flier  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 


Lieutenant 
Philip  Rasmussen 

Air  Corps 

Gettysburg  College  '40 


Ensign 

Stanley  Caplan 

U.  5.  N.  R. 

University  of  Michigan  '39 

Caplan  has  been  cited 
for  distinguished  serv- 
ice by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Knox.  During 
the  Jap  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Caplan,  the 
senior  surviving  officer,  assumed  command  of 
a destroyer  and  gave  chase  to  the  enemy. 


BORDER  LINE 


''Siinmcn/mieo. 

Water  St  3a!tmore,  Md. 

LExincjton 


Artists  - Engravers 

Color  Plates  - Halftones 

and  Zinc  Etchings 


Why  llu*  tooth  l)ni."l!  in  voiir 

lapeiy 

It’s  my  class  pin.  I go  to  (’ol- 
gale. 


Dick:  *’l  woiidei'  who  this  tele- 
gram is  from?  " 

Stiiiko:  “Western  Lnion.  I rec- 
ognize the  handwriting.” 


“And  now,  Miss  Klutz.”  said  the 
debating  prof.,  “will  you  ])lease 
show  me  the  outlines  of  your  re- 
huttal?” 


AND  FOR  THEIR 
COATS,  SUITS,  DRESSES 
and 

FASHION  NEEDS 
MARYLAND  COEDS 
ARE  INVITED  TO  DROP 
IN  AT 


617  12th  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 


MARYLAND  CLASS  RINGS 

BALFOUR 

Made  from  Beautifully  Carved  Steel  Dies 
Finished  by  Expert  BALFOUR  Craftsmen 

SELECTION  OF  STONES 

THREE  SIZES 

LARGE,  MEDIUM,  MINIATURE 

MODERATELY  PRICED 

❖ 

L.  G.  BALFOUR  CO. 

SUITE  204  — INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING 
1319  F STREET  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Phone  NAtional  1045 
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THIRD  IN  A SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  OF  CAMPUS  SCENES 
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THt  ntU)  LlOt 


Myrtle:  This  is  Myrtle  Turtle,  now  giving  her 

convention  report. 

A^u/5-On-The-Hill:  What  convention? 

Myrtle:  Why  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press 

Convention  in  Chicago,  of  course.  There  weie  over 
two  hundred  colleges  represented  and  the  delegates 
came  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Kids:  Why  did  you  go? 

Myrtle:  To  represent  that  outstanding  publica- 

tion, The  Old  Line  and  to  learn  more  about  jour- 
nalism in  order  to  make  the  magazine  even  bettei 
than  it  is  now. 

Kid  (sneering):  Do  you  know  what  / heard? 

Other  kid  (gasping):  No,  what  did  you  hear? 

Kid  (still  sneering) : That  Myrtle  Turtle  went  all 

the  way  to  Chicago  with  three  fellas!  Don’t  you  think 
that  just  a trifle  licentuous? 

Myrtle:  Yes,  as  licentuous  as  beans!  How  could 

that  awful  word  even  be  connected  with  such  grand, 
upstanding  boys  as  our  own  business  manager,  and 
the  Diamondback  business  manager  and  editor? 
Incidentally,  the  Dbk  manager  managed  our  trip  and 
managed  so  hard  and  well  that  it  took  him  two  davs 
to  recuperate  when  he  got  back. 

Kid  (A  funny  one — almost  as  funnv  as  Jeanne 
Sullivan):  How  did  you  get  there,  hitchhike? 

Myrtle:  I went  on  a pullman  train,  but  the  boys 

had  to  sit  up  all  night.  On  the  trip  out  I met  a man 
who  said  he  was  a travelling  secretai  v lor  the  Meth- 
odist Union,  whatever  that  is.  We  had  (piite  a long 
conversation,  he  seemed  such  a nice  man.  Later  on 


in  Chicago,  in  the  semi-darkness  of  a little  social 
club  where  I was  relaxing  after  a hard  day  of  note- 
taking, I met  face  to  face  with  the  travelling  secre- 
tary. He  was  embarrassed,  to  say  the  least.  Well, 
he  could  have  been  just  aborbing  local  color. 

Kids:  Tell  us  al)out  the  city.  What  was  it  like? 

Myrtle:  It  was  a mighty  city.  The  skyscrapers 

seemed  rooted  in  iron.  The  wide  boulevards  relent- 
lessly pushed  between  blocks  closely  packed  with 
buildings.  The  lake  offers  relief  from  harshness  by 
edging  the  city  with  a blue  band.  Heneath  the  grand- 
ness there  was  a throb  of  excitement.  At  night  there 
were  more  lights  and  gayety  than  on  Broadway. 
Signs  pasted  everywhere  asked,  “Are  you  afraid  ol 
the  Kelly-Nash  machine?”  Stories  of  Chicago  rack- 
eteers seemed  only  too  real. 

Kids  ( tired  of  the  ravings  of  an  English  major) : 
Tell  us  al)out  the  people  from  other  schools.  \^’ere 
they  like  us? 

Myrtle:  Nobody  could  be  like  the  kids  at  Mary- 
land— Nobody!  But  really,  the  fellas  can  tell  you 

more  about  the  delegates  than  I can.  Ask  them  about 
the  ones  from  the  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women.  The  group  we  found  ourselves  with  most 
often  was  made  up  of  southerners.  They  called 
everyone  from  the  chambermaid  to  the  Diamondback 
editor,  “Honey.”  ^ on  could  dish  up  their  accent 
with  a straw — if  you  liked  to  do  things  like  that. 
But  they  were  good  kids,  and  we  exchanged  addresses 
like  mad  so  we  could  send  each  other  our  various 
publications. 

Kid  (jealous):  But  gosh!  What  did  vou  learn':' 

Didn't  you  ever  do  any  work? 

Myrtle:  Of  course,  I did.  I learned  plentv! 
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There  were  short  courses  for  those  interested  in  maga- 
zine work,  and  these  were  the  courses  I attended. 
The  heatl  of  the  fine  journalistic  school  at  Northwest 
ern  University  was  in  charge  of  these  informal  classes, 
and  we  had  the  privilege  of  asking  him  any  proh- 
lem  concerning  our  personal  publication  we  desired. 
Special  speakers  were  the  editors  of  ('orouet  and  of 
The  Rotarian. 

Kids:  What  else  educational — if  anything  at  all? 

Myrtle:  Everytime  we  ate  lunch  or  dinner  ( han- 

ipiet  in  convention  lingo)  there  were  |)eople  who  in- 
sisted on  talking  to  us  and  keeping  us  from  eating 
our  dessert.  One  day  it  was  the  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun.  Then  there  was  Bellaire,  the  foreign  cor- 
lespondent  who  has  just  returned  to  the  United  States 
via  the  “Gripsholm.” 

Kids:  Convention  seems  like  a true  hall.  We 

want  to  go  on  one  too! 

Myrtle:  Well  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  out 

and  work  on  publications.  Work  hard  and  before 
you  know  it  you’ll  he  editors  and  managers  and  he 
jazzing  off  to  a convention  every  week  or  so. 

Kids:  We’ll  do  it!  So  long,  we’ll  see  you  . . . 

Got  to  get  up  to  the  Old  Line  office. 

Myrtle:  Wait. 

Gates, 

Say  that  last. 

Not  so  fast. 

What  I really  want  to  say 

Is — Have  a merry  Christmas  day! 


THE  RESULTS 

OF  THE 

Miss  Pledge  Contest 
Of  1943 

Will  Appear  In  The 

JANUARY  ISSUE 


LINERS 


Prof.:  “Open  your  hooks  to  page  64.”  (Rustle  of 
pages  all  over  room).  “Dunhy,  begin  reading  at  the 
top  of  the  page.” 

Dunhy:  “Send  $1.98,  check  or  money  order,  for 
special  bargain  album  of  French  photographs. 
Limited  offer.  Act  now.” 
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CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 


WHAT  IS  THE 
SPIRIT  OF 
CHRISTMAS? 
COULD  you 
FIND  IT  BEHIND 
THE  COUNTERS 
OF  A BIG 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE? 


iix  FOUR  o'clock  the  employee’s  choir  ScUig  “Joy  to  the  World'’  and  Julie's 
hack  ached. 

With  the  eraser  of  her  long  pencil  she  pushed  up  the  pages  of  her  red  ticket 
hook.  First  a ticket,  then  tissue  paper,  then  carbon,  and  then  another  ticket. 
She  scratched  the  numbers  twelve  and  twenty-three  in  the  sipiare  for  the  date. 

“Damnation  to  all  Christmas  shoppers,  “Julie  muttered  to  herself.  She 
licked  a red  “Will  Call”  sticker  before  slapping  it  on  the  duplicate  ticket.  The 
sweet,  slightly  acid  taste  made  her  tongue  dry. 

There  was  another  customer  to  wait  on.  She  was  a big  topheavy  woman  with 
a chin  that  slanted  down  from  her  mouth  to  her  collar  bone.  Her  diamond  rings 
flashed  as  she  fingered  the  leather  belts  on  the  rack.  Julie  luoke  another  finger- 
nail as  she  pulled  open  the  bottom  drawer  where  the  larger  size  belts  were  kepi. 

“The  old  tub  could  probably  buy  the  whole  drawer  full,”  thought  Julie  pull- 
ing out  a strip  of  smooth  tan  leather.  “Ten  dollars  worth  of  fancy  cow-hide  to 
wrap  around  the  bay  window  of  her  bald-headed  husband!” 

Then  she  smiled.  Thinking  of  husbands  always  made  Julie  smile  because  it 
naturally  reminded  her  of  Will.  And  Will  was,  well,  just  W ill.  The  belt  in 
her  hands  could  circle  his  slim  waist  twice. 

Finally  the  hour  hand  of  the  big  wall  clock  over  the  elevators  dragged  to  six. 
The  colored  girl  began  turning  off  the  little  electric  Christmas  trees  on  the 
counters.  Slowly  the  customers  drifted  out.  The  floor  manager  stood  in  the  front 
of  the  store  and  said  good  night  to  everyone. 

Julie  got  out  the  limp  grey  cheesecloth  and  began  draping  the  counters  in 
her  department.  At  the  big  glass  display  cabinet  she  stopped,  and  stood  up 
against  it  leaning  the  weight  of  her  body  on  her  sharp  elbows.  With  the  toe  of 
her  left  foot,  she  pushed  down  the  heel  of  her  right  shoe.  She  wiggled  her 
freed  foot  slowly  as  she  looked  at  the  cigarette  cases  all  in  a row,  sleek,  ex- 
pensive, and  shining.  Julie  gazed  at  the  handsome  oblong  case  in  tbe  middle. 
It  was  made  of  handtooled  leather  and  rimmed  with  gold  plate.  She  looked 
at  it  for  quite  a long  time. 

“Stayin’  here  all  night,  Julie?”  called  another  salesgirl  on  her  wav  out  to- 
wards the  elevator. 

“Gee,  no,  Pritchert!  Wait  a minute,  will  ya?”  Julie  caught  up  with  her  in 
a few'  short,  fast  steps.  Funny  how  everyone  in  the  store  called  this  girl  Prit- 
chert. If  she  had  a first  name  it  was  unknown,  and  to  attach  a “Miss”  seemed 
superfluous  in  her  case. 

“You’re  not  tired,  Julie?”  she  asked  as  they  entered  the  locker  room. 

“Well,  gosh,  of  course — ” 

“Listen,  baby,  you’ve  got  it  easy  compared  with  those  girls  in  the  stock  room.  " 
Pritchert  told  her  as  she  lit  a cigarette.  “They  run  their  legs  of!  down  there  in 
that  choked  up  hole!  Mr.  Taylor  says  he  don’t  see  wli\'  they're  so  inefficient. 

Continued  on  page  20 
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AT  A MARYLAND  DANCE  OF  NOT  SO  VERY  LONG  AGO 


u mu 


T 

I HE  GYM-ARMORY  is  lighted  up  to- 
night. A trombone’s  gliding  wail 
rises  above  the  noisy  shuffle  within 
the  building  and  slips  out  into  the 
still  night  air.  Laughing  couples 
j)ass  up  and  down  the  steep  concrete 
steps,  the  girls  bunching  up  their 
dresses  ’til  their  silver  sandals  show. 
Escaped  streamers,  now  pale  in  the 
darkness,  are  caught  on  the  bar- 
berry bushes  along  the  walk.  Once 
again  it’s  Rossborough-time  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  This  year 
the  dance  club  plans  a season  that 
promises  to  be  just  as  successful  as 
its  many  predecessors.  And  it  is 
to  the  quality  of  these  predecessors 
that  the  club  owes  its  present  suc- 
cess. 


In  1891  the  students  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  which 
was  to  become  the  University  of 
Maryland,  founded  a dance  club  in 
order  to  foster  social  interest.  Be- 
cause the  Rossborough  Inn  was  the 
only  noted  campus  landmark  to 
have  a social  background,  its  name 
was  given  to  the  strictly  social  club. 

The  event  took  place  at  a time 
when  anyone  could  attend  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College  for  $180 
which  included  “board,  rooms  part- 
ly furnished,  heat,  lights,  washing, 
and  the  necessary  text  books.” 
(Clothing  was  not  included).  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  college 
bought  your  books  and  even  gave 
them  to  yon — if  you  passed!  Ac- 


cording to  the  catalogue  of  1891- 
1892  the  administration  preferred 
that  no  one  apply  for  admission 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  The 
students  weren’t  “students”  but 
“ca  dets.”  There  were  no  women  to 
present  a disturbing  element.  Every- 
one studied  hard  and  drilled  hard- 
er. 

Mr.  Su  Penn  of  Korea  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Rossborough 
Club.  In  the  fall  of  1892  President 
Silvester  gave  his  permission  for 
dances  to  be  held  in  the  dining  hall. 
All  of  the  cadets  were  members  of 
the  club,  but  the  seniors  were  the 
big  wigs.  They  managed  the  “hops.” 
Usually  six  or  seven  dances  were 
held  each  year.  They  were  over  at 
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twelve  so  that  the  cadets  could  get 
their  dates  home,  hut  after  all,  they 
started  at  seven-thirty! 

In  1894  Captain  Skinner,  a ineni- 
her  of  M.A.C.’s  first  football  team, 
was  elected  President  of  the  cluh. 
Not  wishing  to  lose  contact  with  his 
dear  alma  mater  after  graduation, 
he  became  president  of  the  Board 
of  Regents. 

The  dining  hall  was  the  home  of 
the  Rossborough  Cluh  until  1906. 
The  dances  improved  every  year, 
and  increased  in  number  until  final- 
ly one  was  held  each  month.  The 
cadets  worked  hard  decorating  the 
hall  for  each  dance,  waxing  the 
floor,  providing  for  the  reception 
of  guests,  and  arranging  for  the  re- 
freshments. The  latter  were  served 
on  tables  arranged  in  the  dining 
room  toward  the  end  of  the  evening. 
There  must  have  been  plenty  to  eat 
because  a note  about  the  February 
Rossborough  of  1901  claimed  that 
the  cadets  ate  loo  many  ham  sand- 
wiches and  that  their  dancing  suf- 
fered. 


The  first  few  minutes  of  a dance 
were  spent  in  filling  out  pro- 
grammes and  seeking  partners. 
Then  the  dance  began  in  earnest, 
'fhe  preparatory  students  were  usu- 
ally  admitted.  Some  of  these  young- 
er boys  bad  not  learned  to  dance, 
but  the  older  boys  did  their  best  to 
instruct  them.  The  cadets  enjoyed 
dancing  to  Sousa’s  latest  waltzes,  as 
played  by  Samuers  Orchestra.  They 
felt  that  the  Rossborough  Club  was 
an  elevating  influence  that  polished 
their  manners  and  smoothed  their 
rough  natures.  They  also  felt  that 
because  of  the  dance  the  body  was 
strengthened  and  improved,  the 
mind  was  developed,  wits  were 
sharpened,  and  the  soul  purified 
and  expanded.  ( So  that's  what 
happens  at  the  Rossboroughs! ) 

In  1906  the  Rossborough  Club 
moved  from  the  dining  hall  to  the 
new  administration  building.  The 
new  ballroom  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  state.  Its  ‘“Turkish  Room” 
was  a feature  that  would  grace  anv 
dance  of  today.  It  was  found  at 
one  end  of  the  hall,  complete  with 
“‘subdued  lights,  soft  divans  and 


cozy  corners.”  The  dances  were 
still  programme  affairs,  and  very 
successful. 

The  April  Rossborough  of  1907 
must  have  been  too  successful,  at 
least  for  a boy  named  Bill  F'iror. 
He  was  so  carried  awav  that  he 
stood  at  attention  during  “‘Home. 
Sweet  Home”  and  danced  during 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner."  The 
May  Rossborough  celebrated  a vic- 
tory over  St.  John’s  College.  There 
was  such  a crowd  that  the  refresh- 
ments gave  out. 

The  ro.sshohough  cluh  flourished 
with  few  changes  until  1914.  That 
year  saw  the  introduction  of  a new 
dance  step — the  one  step — which 
w as  entered  on  trial.  There  had  been 
a bitter  fight  between  the  conserva- 
tives and  progressives  before  the 
one  step  was  awarded  a place  on 
the  dance  floor. 

Two  years  later  there  were  two 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  I ni- 
versity  that  had  a direct  bearing  on 
the  club.  The  first  Maryland  frater- 
nities were  founded,  which  meant 
Continued  on  page  22 
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CONTINUING  A SERIES  OF  MARYLAND  MOGULS 
NOW  SERVING  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


“V 

Ljome  just  jump  for  the  hell  of 
it,  others  heeause  they  are  in  the 
’chute  and  won’t  (juit,  and  others 
because  they  just  like  it.  I really 
like  it  and  would  like  to  jump 
more.”  Those  are  the  exact  words 
of  Lieutenant  James  E.  Dunn  of 
the  .504th  Parachute  Infantry,  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Yes,  it’s  that  same  Jimmy  Dunn 
who  last  year  was  vice-president 
of  his  senior  class,  cadet  colonel  of 
the  Maryland  R.O.T.C.,  and  who 
held  O.D.K.  and  Scabbard  and 
Blade  honors. 

On  September  15,  1942,  Mary- 
land’s cocky,  “little  general,”  Lieu- 
tenant Jim  Dunn  finished  his  In- 
fantry School  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia.  A few  days  later  he 
was  in  the  Parachute  School  at  Ben- 
ning.  For  four  months  he  was 
hardened  into  a small  sized  pack- 
age of  dynamite,  driven  through  ex- 
ercises which  made  his  football, 
basketball  and  wrestling  look  like 
child’s  play.  In  his  training  Jim 
rolled  and  tumbled  (m  the  hard 
Georgia  ground,  climbed  ropes  and 
somersaulted  forward  and  back- 


ward off  platforms.  He  was  pulled 
along  an  inclined  trolley  and 
dropped,  to  accustom  him  to  land- 
ing with  a foiward  motion.  He 
was  taught  to  spring  to  his  feet 
while  being  jerked  headfirst  along 
the  ground.  Then  he  was  given 
training  on  the  2.50-foot  descent 
tower.  In  addition  to  the  rigorous 
physical  training,  Jim  had  written 
and  practical  tests  on  ‘chute  pack- 
ing. During  the  last  week  of  school 
he  had  to  make  a jump  each  day  for 
five  consecutive  days. 

Jim  says  that  it  is  a tough  job  to 
describe  a jump  because  each  man 
experiences  a different  feeling. 
“The  first  step  is  to  see  that  you 
have  a ’chute.  Next  the  harness 
must  he  adjusted  to  fit  properly. 
Just  before  taking  off  in  the  plane 
each  man  is  inspected  by  the  jump- 
master  to  see  that  his  ’chute  is  ad- 
justed properly  and  everything  is 
okay.  Then  the  plane  takes  off  and 
the  men  are  either  (juietly  smoking 
or  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Approximately  three  minutes  before 
reaching  the  field  on  which  you  are 
to  jump,  the  jumpmaster,  who  has 


been  looking  for  the  field  through 
the  open  door,  calls,  ‘Stand  up’  and 
the  twelve  men  fill  the  aisle  in  their 
proper  places.  At  the  second  com- 
mand, ‘Hook  up’  they  fasten  their 
static  lines  to  the  anchor  cable  in 
the  plane  ( the  static  cable  pulls 
open  the  ’chute  after  the  men  fall 
fifteen  feet  from  the  door  of  the 
plane).  At  the  third  order,  ‘Check 
e(piipment,’  each  man  quickly  looks 
himself  over.  Then  the  men  count 
off  from  the  rear  to  the  front  to 
signify  that  each  is  ready  to  go,  and 
just  before  reaching  the  field  the 
jumpmaster  orders,  ‘Stand  to  the 
door,’  at  which  time,  the  men  shuffle 
forward,  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible.  As  the  plane  comes  over 
the  field  the  jumpmaster  calls,  ‘Are 
you  ready?’  The  men  answer, 
‘Ready,’  and  as  the  ‘master  yells, 
‘Let’s  go’  and  jumps  from  the  plane, 
the  men  pivot  in  the  door  and  fol- 
low l)ehind  as  quickly  as  they  can 
get  out.  The  last  man  leaves  the 
plane  about  ten  seconds  after  the 
jumpmaster. 

“As  you  leave  the  door  of  the 
plane  you  count  to  three,  by  that 
time  your  ’chute  is  open.  From  there 
to  the  ground  you  are  busy  prepar- 
ing to  land.  The  landing  is  the  most 
dangerous  part;  consequently,  it 
takes  quite  a bit  of  work.  Once  on 
the  ground  you  collapse  the  ’chute, 
get  out  of  your  harness,  race  to 
equipment  ljundles  for  machine 
guns,  etc.,  and  carry  on. 

“The  jumpmasters  are  the  officers 
and  they  have  a lot  of  work  and 
responsibility.  As  far  as  falling 
goes,  I can’t  describe  it  except  to 
say  that  it  is  great,  that  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it,  and  that  I can’t 
get  to  jump  enough.” 

On  his  third  jump,  while  in  train- 
ing, another  jumper  “slipped”  into 
Jim’s  ’chute  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground  and  partially  collapsed 
it.  He  started  falling  very  fast  and 
just  before  he  hit  the  ground  the 
’chute  filled  out  and  Jim  had  the 
situation  well  in  hand. 
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Just  thirty-nine  days  after  gradu- 
ation from  Infantry  School,  October 
24,  1942,  Lieutenant  Dunn  had 
finished  Ids  Jump  School  work  and 
was  anxious  to  get  with  troops  and 
into  action.  The  former  was  granted 
and  Jim  went  to  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina  where  he  was  assigned  to 
the  third  platoon  of  Company  A. 


His  specific  job  at  this  time  was  to 
get  the  platoon  ready  for  combat 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  make  things 
even  better,  three  of  the  other  com- 
pany officers  were  Maryland  men: 
Captain  Beall,  company  command- 
er, and  Lieutenants  Mearle  Du  Vail 
and  Boh  Condon. 

Now'  that  Lieutenant  Dunn  has 


(pialified  as  a jumpmastei',  his  aver- 
age will  he  one  jump  a month.  J'he 
big  job  now  is  combat  training,  for 
Jim  expects  and  wants  to  he  out 
of  this  country  by  February.  He 
wants  to  he  \Nith  this  hard,  tough, 
and  spirited  unit  when  they  drop 
from  the  clouds  to  capture  or  anni- 
hilate strategic  enemy  [loints  behind 
the  lines. 


BUT  BLITZEN,  I LIKE  THIS  PLACE.  THEY  ASKED  ME 
WHAT  I WANTED  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD 


By  POLLY  HARDY 


W 

II  HEN  HR.  JACK  BRYAN  LEFT  LAST  SUMMER  tO  joiM 
the  office  of  Civilian  Defense,  this  university  was  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  get  Norman  Macleod  to  take  his 
place.  We  didn’t  realize  just  how  fortunate  until 
we  learned  that  Mr.  Macleod  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  younger  poets  living  in  America  to- 
day. 

With  this  hit  of  news  ringing  in  our  ears,  we 
dropped  around  to  his  office  one  afternoon  to  see  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself.  We  found  him  deep  in  con- 
versation with  an  aspiring  young  writer.  His  office 
mate.  Dr.  Zeeveld,  tells  us  that  students  are  continu- 
ally coming  in  for  advice  and  inspiration. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  a fairly  tall  man  with  prematurely 
greyish  wavy  hair  and  a faint,  l)ecoming  moustache. 
It  would  he  hard  to  guess  his  age,  because  he  looks 
younger  than  he  actually  is  and  talks  as  if  he  were 
much  older. 

He  was  1)0111  in  Salem,  Oregon,  in  1906.  “But  I 
can'l  prove  it,”  he  said  with  a smile.  “There  is  no 
record  of  my  birth.” 


POtl  ' 


The  Macleods  stayed  in  Salem  only  two  weeks 
after  he  was  born.  From  there  they  went  to  London 
where  his  father,  also  Norman  Macleod,  was  a le- 
porter  on  the  Times.  By  the  time  he  was  six  yeai's 
old,  Mr.  Macleod  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean 
twelve  times,  traveling  from  London  to  New  York 
and  1 )ack  again.  On  one  passage  he  sailed  on  the  ill- 
fated  Lusitania. 

At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  speaking  German  fluent- 
ly, thanks  to  his  governess  who  had  been  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  “My  father  had 
almost  a million  dollars  at  one  time,”  he  explained, 
“but  he  lost  his  money  rapidly  and  died  when  I was 
(juite  young.” 

Mr.  Macleod  sat  with  his  back  to  his  desk  and  kept 
running  his  hand  through  his  hair  as  he  talked.  There 
was  a half  pack  of  cigarettes  on  his  desk,  and  he 
smoked  constantly,  extinguishing  one  and  lighting 
another  almost  with  one  motion. 

“I  went  to  grade  school  in  Chicago,  and  later  in 
Missoula,  Montana,  where  my  mother  taught  in  the 
university,”  he  went  on. 

He  received  his  high  school  education  in  Montana, 
and  it  was  there,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  that  he  began 
writing  poetry.  His  work  even  then  was  good  enough 
for  publication,  and  much  of  it  appeared  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  the  Deseret  News. 

“But,”  he  added  quickly,  “I  haven’t  saved  any 
work  that  I did  before  1928.  In  fact,  I don’t  admit 
to  anything  before  1930.” 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  Mr.  Mac- 
leod went  to  the  universities  of  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and 
Arizona,  and  received  his  B. A. 'from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  He  did  graduate  work  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Southern  California  and  Oklahoma,  and 
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received  his  master’s  degree  from  Columl)ia  Univer- 
sity. He  took  further  graduate  work  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke College  and  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Between  colleges  he  worked  at  a dozen  different 
jobs.  Among  other  things,  he  was  an  assistant  check- 
er in  a Imnher  mill,  a convertible  puncher  in  a smelt- 
er, a ranger  in  Glacier  National  Park,  and  a hand 
on  various  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  in  the  Far  West. 

“I  also  worked  in  the  movies  with  Ramon  Navarro 
and  Madge  Evans,”  he  told  us  noncomittally.  But 
when  we  jumped  to  attention  and  screamed  “You 
did?!”  he  added  with  his  (piaint  half  smile,  “but 
they  cut  the  shots  taken  of  me  before  the  movies 
were  released.” 

At  the  age  of  24,  Norman  Macleod  was  made 
editor  of  the  first  tri-lingual  magazines  in  the  world. 
One  was  The  Moroda,  which  was  published  in  Cagnes, 
s/mer,  France.  The  other  was  Front,  published  in 
the  Hague,  Holland.  The  latter  had  American,  Rus- 
sian, European,  Asiatic,  and  Latin  American  sections 
— all  of  which  attempted  to  present  “the  complex 
literary  countenance  of  a world  generation.” 

About  this  time,  he  served  as  assistant  editor  on 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  press,  and  for  three  years, 
worked  for  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Macleod  taught  the  novel,  the 
short  story,  and  poetry  at  the  Writers  Workshop  at 
Western  State  College  in  Colorado.  He  has,  for  the 
last  three  years,  been  director  of  the  Poetry  Center 
in  New  York  City. 

The  works  of  Norman  Macleod  include  Horizons 
of  Death,  a collection  of  poems  published  in  1934; 
Thanksgiving  Before  November,  poems,  published  in 
1936;  You  Get  What  You  Ask  For,  a novel  of  the 
WPA  years,  published  in  1939;  We  Thank  You  All 


The  Time,  poems,  published  in  1941;  and  The  Bitter 
Roots,  a novel  of  Montana  boyhood  during  \\  oi  ld 
War  I,  published  in  1941. 

His  works  have  l)een  translated  into  f rench,  Gei- 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Japanese,  and 
have  been  published  in  21  countries. 

The  works  of  mk.  macleod  can  he  divided  roughl\ 
into  two  groups.  “Much  of  my  writing,”  he  explained 
“refers  either  to  the  Northwest  or  the  Southwest,  and 
is  regional  to  a certain  extent.  Other  writing  grows 
out  of  my  travel  and  my  social  consciousness." 

“Your  social  consciousness?”  we  asked.  ■ 

“Yes,”  he  said,  and  went  on  to  explain.  "In  1931 
I felt  that  the  war  had  begun  with  Japan's  invasion 
of  Manchuria.  1 did  all  I could  through  my  writing 
to  make  Americans  see  the  danger. 

“In  1932  I covered  mass  demonstrations  and  riots 
in  Paris,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam.  I saw  men  shot 
down  in  the  streets — particularly  in  ILdland  where 
the  Dutch  fascists  and  communists  were  actually 
carrving  on  open  warfare. 

“I  reached  Berlin  on  May  Day,  1933,  in  time  to 
see  the  first  mass  Nazi  demonstration—  the  demonstra- 
tion that  was  immediately  subsequent  to  Hitler's 
taking  power.  That  day  I heard  Hitler  shouting 
through  loud  speakers  that,  if  it  meant  the  last  di’op 
of  blood,  Germany's  honor  would  he  vindicated." 

Mr.  Ylacleod  went  on  to  tell  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened that  day.  The  Nazis  were  brought  into  Berlin 
in  special  troop  trains,  and  they  marched  through  the 
town  as  part  of  Hitler's  act.  They  would  travel  down 
the  Unterden  Linden  a few  blocks  and  then  disap- 
pear around  some  convenient  corner.  A little  while 
later  the  same  soldiers  would  appear  again  in  the  line 
of  march.  This  process  was  repeated  several  times 
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ill  order  to  give  the  impression  that  the  number  of 
Nazis  was  much  greater  than  it  actually  was. 

Newspapermen,  sitting  in  a cafe  by  tbe  street, 
counted  the  same  maichers  over  and  over  again,  and 
they  sent  home  the  story  that  a million  Nazis  paraded 
in  Red  Berlin.  They,  the  representatives  of  free 
countries,  were  unwittingly  playing  Hitler’s  game. 

“I  felt  the  Nazi  danger  then,”  said  Mr.  Macleod, 
“and  opposed  fascist  aggression  in  Abyssinia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain,  and  in  other  countries  in  every  way 
I could.” 

Another  aspect  of  Mr.  Macleod’s  social  conscious- 
ness is  reflected  in  his  sympathy  for  the  underprivi- 
leged. “This,  Mr.  Macleod  explained,  “developed 
through  my  covering  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  strike 
in  1931.  There  I saw  countless  American  children 
who  had  never  seen  a glass  of  milk,  and  whose  par- 
ents, at  that  time,  were  living  in  abandoned  coke 


ovens.  I was  so  moved  by  the  conditions  I found 
there  that  I wrote  an  article  about  it.”  That  article 
received  a great  deal  of  attention  and  was  published 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Paris  and  New  Zealand 
as  well. 

We  asked  Mr.  Macleod  what  he  felt  the  literary 
responsibility  of  young  people  today  to  be. 

“Much  of  the  important  new  writing  in  recent 
decades  has  been  produced  by  young  people — many 
of  whom  were  in  college.  I feel  that  English  students 
who  pretend  to  have  any  interest  in  language  and  liter- 
ature should  acquaint  themselves  with  contemporary 
works  and  relate  their  writing  to  the  contemporary 
social  and  political  scene.  And  furthermore,  writers, 
now  as  always,  have  a responsibility  to  tbe  people,  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  craft  to  write  as  well  as  they 
may  and  to  organize  human  experience  in  a signifi- 
cant form.” 


PERIOD  PIECE 


l^e  are  entering  a new  period 
Of  history  we  intend  to  make 
Amends  to  those  we  have  not 
Yet  murdered  who  are  friends, 

For  it  is  certain  the  hour 
Is  such  nobody  warns  those 
Who  will  soon  be  dead  when 
Love’s  time  is  contracted . 


—1940 


SHORT  ORDER 
OVER  THE  STAND 


‘/  was  so  tired  you  could  have  had 
M/e  for  a nickel,’  the  waitress  said 
W ho  was  not  dead  to  wonder  or  strictly  alive 
Like  the  crisp  bacon  turning  up  its  toes 
In  the  flat  circumference  of  its  iron  world. 

WAio  is  to  pay  for  the  promise  in  anybody’s  eyes? 
The  world  changes  to  the  perpetual  ayes 
Of  a people  trained  to  imperfection: 

Meanwhile,  the  sky  goes  over 
And  the  brain  fades  fast 

With  whatever  color  of  the  past  seemed  certain: 

Your  ever  improbable  death 
Comes  last. 
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CLOTHES  LINE 


Lorraine  Cline,  Tri  Delt,  feels  (inile  sophisticated  in  this 
stunning  afternoon  dress  of  acjiia  silk  crepe.  The  sparkling 
sequins  are  teal  blue. 

This  and  many  other  smart  winter  styles  are  being  shown 

at  BRESLAU,  THE  FRIENDLY  SHOP,  617  12th  St.,  N.W. 


(See  ad,  page  3) 


BOB  DIEHL,  B.  M.  O.  C. 
WINNER  OF  CONTEST 
OF  THE  SAME  NAME 


WHO  lU  B.M.O.Il.? 
110  YOU  KYOW^^ 
no  YOU  DIKE? 


THE  OLD  LINE 


GEORGE  KEEFER,  Special 

Conductor  and  Investigator 


T 

1 HE  CLASS  OF  THE  FIELD  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land are  generally  known  as  the  B.M.O.C.’s.  They 
are  the  ones  who  get  all  the  women,  eat  hamburgers 
at  the  Little  Tavern  and  rattle  the  African  dominoes 
till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  They  are  the  guys 
with  the  long  cat  coats  and  six  feet  cat  chains.  They 
also  are  the  typical  squares  and  unconcerned  mon- 
sters to  whom  “strictly  formal”  means  they  have  to 
put  on  shoes.  None  of  the  members  of  this  group 
hold  important  jobs  on  campus  and  would  never  get 
into  “Who’s  Who”  or  an  S.G.A.  meeting,  but  never- 
theless they  are  the  ones  who  really  influence  our 
college  life. 

The  Old  Line  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  men  who  really  fulfill  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  true  B.M.O.C.'s. 

1 . Boh  Diehl,  A T O 

2.  Kenny  Bransdorf,  Sigma  Nu 

d.  Dick  Lodge,  Phi  Delta  Theta 

4.  Edward  Rider,  Pi  Kappa 

5.  Jimmie  James,  Sigma  Chi 


Honorable  mentions:  Vite  Paganelli,  Fred  Koh- 
loss.  Bud  Keller,  Charley  White,  “Tex”,  and  Barney 
Nuttle. 
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COPIIfTS  k l{J.(li.  COS 


Bol)  Diehl  soars  into  first  place  because  he  is  the  only  living  man 
on  the  campus  to  master  the  art  of  drinking  beer,  smoking  a cigar,  and 
slapping  the  bass  while  doing  a hula. 

Second  place  went  easily  to  that  campus  gadabout,  Mr.  Five  hv  Five 
Bransdorf,  for  the  hone  rollers  are  all  afraid  of  him.  He  is  the  only 
man  with  a controlled  throw  that  starts  developing  around  his  head 
and  ends  up  around  his  feet  and  comes  out  with  a snatcheral. 

Third  honors  to  gunner  Dick  Lodge,  the  only  man  that  can  gun  down 
College  Avenue  seventy  miles  per  hour  in  second  gear.,  and  shift  into 
first  without  slowing  down.  Climax  to  his  ride  to  glory  is  his  retiring 
for  the  night  with  a beer  keg. 

Fourth  position  hits  Edward  Rider  slap  in  the  face  for  we  hear  he 
left  school  the  other  day  for  Wyoming.  Ed,  Pale  Face,  Rider  has 
been  initiated  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribe  as  a full  fledged  brother. 
Anyone  can  tell  you  that  his  being  a Cherokee  is  undoubtedlv  good 
(pialifications  for  a B.M.O.C.  rating.  Even  the  Diamondback  agrees 
that  any  member  of  the  Cherokees  is  a B.  M.  0.  C. 

Eifth  goes  to  Jimmie  James  that  popular  little  Sigma  Chi  known 
better  as  Pipe.  Pipe  James  is  the  only  man  who  mixes  his  own  tobacco 
at  the  U.  of  M.  One  third  diddle  doodle  mixture,  one-third  weltable 
sulphur  and  one-third  cork. 


Our  special  mention  boys  are: 

1.  Vite  Paganelli,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Vite's  the  only  man  in  (Col- 
lege Park  that  has  no  gas  ration  sticker.  He  uses  one-third  benzene, 
one-third  alcohol,  one-third  kerosene. 

2.  Ered  Kohloss,  Pi  Kappa.  General  Kohloss  is  noteil  for  his  ex- 
cellence in  giving  commands.  The  fellows  in  his  company  look 
around  to  see  if  there  is  a dog  barking. 

3.  Charley  White,  Alpha  Lambda  Tan.  No  one  at  the  U.  of  M.  seems 
to  be  able  to  do  without  tires,  but  Charley  White.  He’s  riding 
on  inner  tubes,  well  almost. 

4.  “Tex”,  A.  G.  R.  Everyone  knows  “Tex” — I won't  even  bother 
to  tell  you  his  last  name.  “Tex”,  as  you  know,  wears  a ten 
gallon  hat  most  of  the  time.  He’s  now  decided  to  help  the  war 
effort,  and  wear  a five  gallon  one. 

5.  Barney  Tuttle,  Theta  Chi.  The  l)est  radio  expert  in  College  Park 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  our  better  men  is  the  great  Tuttle. 
He  manages  the  basketball  team  by  remote  contiol  via  Bowie 
Race  Track. 
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\lt  * * Continued  Iroin  page  9 


Yes,  inefhcient.  I told  liini.  You 
don't  have  enougli  liglit  down  there 
so’s  a hat  could  see  his  way  around. 
A couple  windows  would  help  that 
efliciency  husiness.” 

“You  told  Mr.  Taylor  tliaty” 
gasped  Julie.  “Lord!  Where  did 
you  get  the  nerve  to  give  all  that 
head  to  the  floor  manager?" 

“That  ain't  nerve,  honey,  it’s  just 
a cpiestion  of  doin'  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,"  replied  Pritchert 
slapping  a hlack  heret  over  her 
fuzzy  auhurn  hair. 

“Well,  gotta  get  my  blue  plate 
special,"  she  remarked,  spinning 
around.  “Know  what?  After  three 
months  somebody  in  that  dump  of 
a rooming  house  I live  at  knows 
my  name!  Last  night  when  I came 
in  the  landlady  says,  ‘Evenin'  Mrs. 
Mitcher'.  Nice  goin',  huh  kid?" 


“Yea,  swell,"  answered  Julie 
([uietly. 

They  j)arted  outside  the  front 
dooi’  of  the  stole. 

“Say  hello  to  that  skinny  hus- 
hand  of  yours  for  me,"  Pritchert 
yelled  hack  over  her  shoulder,  and 
then  was  lost  in  the  shifting  ciowd. 

Will  was  waiting  for  Julie  as 
usual.  He  always  stood  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  glittering  store  front 
— a little  in  the  shadow.  He  wore  a 
leather  jacket  over  blue  overalls 
and  carried  a tin  lunch  box.  He 
was  very  thin. 

When  Julie  and  Will  met,  their 
faces  were  like  two  candles  lit  sud- 
denly in  a dim  room. 

The  next  day  Julie  wrote  twelve 
and  twenty-four  in  the  scpiare  for 


the  date  on  her  sales  tickets.  The 
people  shopped  in  frantic  haste,  and 
the  whole  main  floor  was  a seething 
mass  of  hats  and  heads  and  reach- 
ing arms.  The  cash  register  rang 
steadily  and  Julie's  hands  were 
soiled  from  handling  money. 

Across  the  aisle  from  the  leather 
goods  was  the  men’s  jewelry  depart- 
ment. There  were  two  big  red  signs 
set  up  on  the  counter.  They  were 
lettered  in  green.  One  read,  “And 
what  are  you  giving  him  for  Christ- 
mas?” and  the  other  stated,  “He  de- 
serves the  best!” 

Soon  Julie’s  blond  hair  was  in 
her  face  again,  and  the  smudges 
under  her  eyes  darkened. 

“Take  it  easy,  Kid,"  warned  Prit- 
chert as  they  met  at  the  gift  wrap- 
per’s table.  “You  let  those  deluxe 
models  run  on  their  own  steam  for 
a while.  They  can  wait!” 

But  Julie  was  always  in  a hurry. 

Just  before  she  went  off  for  lunch, 
she  looked  at  the  cigarette  case 
again. 

“The  cost  is  exactly  two  and  one- 
half  weeks’  salary,"  she  informed 
herself  as  she  sat  on  a stool  in  the 
drug  store  and  munched  an  egg 
salad  sandwich. 

That  afternoon  the  salesgirls 
could  hardly  move  behind  the 
counters.  Pritchert  was  from  one 
end  of  the  department  to  another, 
always  ready  to  wait  on  a new  cus- 
tomer, always  ready  to  help  a 
new'  girl  who  was  confused.  Mr. 
Taylor’s  tall  form  pushed  constant- 
ly around  the  floor.  Julie  struggled 
along  silently. 

After  a long  time  it  was  six 
o’clock  again  and  the  store  began 
to  empty.  When  the  last  customer 
had  left,  the  floor  manager  shut  the 
big  door.  The  colored  maid  didn’t 
start  to  put  out  the  lights,  and  the 
salesgirls  didn’t  head  for  the  locker 
room.  Mr.  Taylor  had  called  a 
meeting. 

The  tired  girls  clustered  around 
Continued  on  pase  23 


BUT  YOU  CAN'T  HAVE  VERONICA  LAKE  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 
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Everybody's  Scrap 

• America’s  junk  pile  has  become  a 
vital  war  resource.  Copper,  tin,  rub- 
ber, aluminum,  iron  — critical  mate- 
rials lie  unused  in  cellars  and  attics 
while  they  are  needed  in  the  factories. 
The  scrap  drive  now  under  way  aims 
at  cleaning  out  the  junk,  putting  it  to 
work.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  it, 
and  this  article  shows  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

1 copper  kettle  provides  enough  scrap  copper 
for  84  rounds  of  automatic  rifle  ammunition 
1 radio-phonograph  provides  enough  scrap 
copper  for  1 Signal  Corps  radio 
1 lawn  mower  provides  enough  scrap  metal 
for  six  3-inch  shells 

1 auto  provides  enough  scrap  metal  for  1 
light  cannon 

1 old  tire  provides  enough  scrap  rubber  for 
20  pairs  of  paratroopers'  boots 
1 vacuum  cleaner  provides  enough  scrap  zinc 
for  1 37-mm.  shell 

1 iron  provides  enough  scrap  metal  for  2 
helmets 

1 old  radiator  provides  enough  scrap  metal 
for  6 3-inch  shells 

1 ash  can  provides  enough  scrap  metal  for  2 
30-cal.  rifles 

1 sink  provides  enough  scrap  metal  for  17 
30-cal.  rifles 

1 wash  pail  provides  enough  scrap  metal  for 
3 bayonets 

1 bass  drum  provides  enough  scrap  metal  for 
2 bayonets 


**Why  should  I hit  him?  He  promised  me 
some  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  after  the  fight” 


Blended  from  choice  Kentucky  hurleys. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  extra  mild— burns 
cool — with  a delightful  aroma  all  its  own. 

SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 

PIPE  TOBACCO 

Smokes  as  sweet  as  it  smells 


R S. 
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Drawn  for  the  O.  W . I.  O. 

“He  owns  the  only  eraser  in  the  class.” 


A Message  from  Major  General  J.  Ulio, 
the  Adjutant  General,  U.  S.  Army 

• It  is  a privilege  for  me  to  speak  directly  to 
the  young  men  and  women  now  in  our  schools. 
You  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  war  and  the  peace  following.  Our 
country  must  prepare  to  take  advantage  of  your 
talent,  skill,  energy  and  even  your  genius  to 
help  us  win  this  war. 

We  also  look  with  favor  upon  any  young 
American  who  can  serve  his  or  her  community 
in  civilian  defense  work  or  in  any  other  of  the 
many  essential  duties  of  the  home  front.  As 
more  and  more  men  are  called  up  for  military 
service,  as  our  production  manpower  situation 
becomes  more  critical,  our  country  will  depend 
increasingly  upon  the  volunteer  efforts  of  the 
youths  who  are  still  in  school. 

In  this  war,  we  must  mobilize  our  entire 
strength  to  insure  ourselves  of  Victory.  We 
must  never  forget  that  our  enemies  have  regi- 
mented their  entire  nations  to  defeat  us,  to  en- 
slave us. 

Therefore,  my  order  of  the  day  to  the  Youths 
of  America  is  this:  Do  everything  you  can  to 
help  hit  the  enemy  harder.  Do  everything  you 
can  to  help  destroy  the  enemy  sooner.  Do  every- 
thing you  can  to  assure  Americans  and  the 
United  Nations  of  complete  Victory! 


COLLEGE  DAYS  ARE  WAR  DAYS 


A FEW  years  back,  most  of  us  in 
college  had  nothing  more  serious 
on  our  minds  than  trying  to  crack  a B 
in  math  as  well  as  an  A in  our  major, 
and  wondering  who  was  going  to  date 
us  after  the  Saturday  football  game. 

Since  the  fall  of  France  and  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  far  greater  is- 
sues, allied  to  a world  at  war,  face  the 
college  student  today. 

Naturally,  it  is  doubly  important 
for  the  college  man 
to  keep  up  his 
grades  today  — you 
can’t  qualify  as  a 
bombardier  with- 
out technical  train- 
ing and  an  alert 
mind.  Equally  it  is 
important  for  the 
college  woman  to 
keep  on  studying. 

Women  must  pre- 
pare to  carry  on 
while  the  manpow- 
er of  the  country 
goes  to  our  far- 
flung  fronts. 

“They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and 
wait . . .”  The  blind 
Milton,  living  in  an 
era,  even  with  its 
political  revolu- 
tions, far  more 
placid  than  our  own,  spoke  with  truth 
for  his  day,  but  not  for  ours.  While 
men  and  women  in  college  finish  their 
educations  and  prepare  to  assume  their 
places  as  citizen-leaders,  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  “stand  and  wait.” 
There  is  a lot  for  them  to  do. 

If  you  have  time  to  do  war  work, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  start  than  hy 
working  for  and  with  the  USO. 

The  USO,  you  know,  looks  after  the 
recreation  of  men  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  while  they  are  off 
duty.  Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  coast- 
guardsmen,  members  of  the  merchant 
marine— all  find  a welcome  in  the  USO 


clubs  nearest  their  cantonment  or  na- 
val base.  If  you  are  a student  in  a big 
city  college  you  know  that  there  is  al- 
ways a movie  around  the  corner  or  a 
drugstore  nearby  for  cokes.  But  imag- 
ine being  stuck  in  a small  town,  miles 
away  from  civilization,  with  50  men 
for  every  drugstore  booth,  and  1,000 
trying  to  crowd  into  a movie  that 
holds  200. 

Someone  has  to  provide  a place  for 


A group  of  soldiers  and  college 
girl  hostesses  informally  enjoy- 
ing a snack  bar  at  a U.S.O.  club. 

men  to  go  after  the  day’s  work  of  learn- 
ing how  to  fight  is  finished.  The  USO 
does  it.  Composed  of  six  member  agen- 
cies—the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociations, the  National  Catholic  Com- 
munity Service,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
and  the  National  Travelers’  Aid  Asso- 
ciation — the  USO  has  professional 
staffs  trained  in  planning  entertain- 
ment programs  and  in  helping  with 


9 Pattie  S.  Smith,  Assistant  Publicity 
Director  of  the  National  Women's  Com- 
mittee, U.  S.  O.,  suggests  how  college 
women  can  do  their  part  on  the  home 
front.  Miss  Smith,  a fine  example,  is  a 
graduate  of  Barnard  College,  New  York. 


advice  on  human  problems  and  affairs. 

College  girls  can  have  a lot  of  fun 
helping  in  USO  work.  Each  cluh  has  a 
girls’  organization  for  the  18-to-20 
years’  group.  These  girls  are  the  offi- 
cial dance  partners  for  the  club  guests ; 
they  can  also  be  the  companions  and 
friends  to  men  needing  to  talk  about 
their  own  families  hack  home.  College 
women  can  help 
immeasurably  as  li- 
brarians, as  clerical 
workers,  as  pro- 
gram planners.  And 
in  the  station 
lounges,  they  can 
serve  at  the  snack 
bars  or  assist  the 
director  as  hos- 
tesses. 

“It’s  the  nuts...” 
is  one  of  the  com- 
ments most  fre- 
quently written  into 
USO  club  guest- 
books by  grateful 
soldier  - visitors. 
“Okay  by  me,”  the 
sailors  scrawl.  And 
indeed  thousands 
of  letters  tell  the 
USO  people  again 
and  again  that  life 
in  the  armed  services— a serious  busi- 
ness at  best— can  be,  through  the  USO, 
a lot  of  fun  as  well. 

National  headquarters  of  the  USO 
is  in  the  Empire  State  Building,  New 
York  City.  Drop  a line  there— you  col- 
lege people— and  any  other  informa- 
tion you  want  will  he  given  to  you 
gladly. 

Counteracting  Milton,  you  know,  is 
a modern  saying  that  is  more  perti- 
nent in  war-time  — “They  also  serve 
who  hustle  Avhile  they  wait.”  The  USO 
is  your  chance  to  hustle  around  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  help  someone  you  knoAV 
while  you  work  for  that  sheepskin. 


FROM  MAKING  HEADLINES 
TO  PEDDLING  THEM  IS 
A BIG  COMEDOWN 


There  he  was  shouting  his  head  oh.  He  did  that  every  time  someone  got  him  excited, 
rids  time  he  was  worse  tlian  ever.  “Clear  the  ring  ITl  get  that  hum  this  round!  He’s 
really  goin’  down  this  time,  Murph.  Clear  the  ring  let  me  at  ’im.”  Tim  was  rocking 
on  his  heels  in  a shuffling  gait  and  was  weaving,  hohhing,  and  throwing  his  blows  in 
every  direction.  Several  times  when  his  fo  )twork  was  had  or  when  he  didn’t  loll  with 
his  punches  you  coidd  hear  him  grunt  from  the  impact  of  imaginary  blows.  Most 
})eople  knew  what  Tim  Hyan  was  talking  about,  and  they  knew  how  to  treat  him  when 
he  got  this  way.  Sure  he  was  nuts,  he  was  plenty  nuts  hut  he  was  a great  guy. 
Punch-drunk,  slap-happy,  slug-nutty,  or  whatever  medical  term  you  want  to  call  it. 
that’s  what  he  was.  But  don’t  forget  that  I said  that  he  was  a great  guy. 


Kememher  1927?  Two  big  things  happened  that  year.  Lindbergh  Hew  the  Atlantic 
and  I met  a great  boxer  over  at  the  East  Side  Athletic  Club.  1 don't  remember  what 
started  the  conversation,  but  before  the  afternoon  was  over  I was  the  manager  oi  a 
potential  light-heavyweight  champ.  The  kid  had  been  making  twenty-seven  filty,  plus 
overtime,  at  one  of  the  local  steel  mills.  For  this  reason,  it  had  been  tough  work  trying 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  oidv  fooling  around  with  “chicken  feed  " when  he  could 
really  get  “in  the  dough”  if  he  stuck  with  me.  Everything  was  settled  now.  so  I says  to 
myself,  “Murph  old  boy,  you’ve  got  a gold  mine.”  This  kid  wasn't  the  ”})retty  boy. 
Kid  Galahad,”  type.  He  just  wasn't  born  that  way.  He  had  small  ears;  a large,  flat 
nose;  a long,  scjuare  jaw;  a powerful  chest;  and  legs  and  feet  that  are  every  manager’s 
dream.  Most  outstanding  was  that  bull  neck  and  those  bioad,  powerful  shoulders  that 
tormed  solid  foundations  for  a pair  of  arm  - that  could  knock  out  an  ox. 

No,  everything  wasn’t  (juite  as  easy  as  it  might  have  sounded.  There  was  plenty  of 
woik  to  be  done.  In  this  boxing  racket  you  have  to  fight  and  work  and  sweat  to  get 
on  top,  anil  then  you  keep  on  fighting  and  working  and  sweating  to  stay  on  lo{).  e 
wanted  to  reach  that  top  and  to  stay  there,  for  a while  at  least. 


Well,  for  a year  and  a half,  Tim  Ryan  w'as  just  another  preliminary  man  who  fought 
his  way  to  the  coast  and  hack  again.  This  was  just  the  beginning.  1 knew  how  great 
Fim  was,  but  I couldn’t  rush  things.  It  took  time,  experience,  and  publicity  to  get  top 
billing  in  any  of  the  larger  cities,  and  it  w asn't  until  after  Tom  Nash  had  been  defeated 
in  1931  by  my  boy  Tim  that  we  were  actually  given  a decent  write-up  by  a sports 
columnist,  Pul)licity  was  just  what  we  needed  at  this  time,  and  now  we  were  getting 
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it  because  Tim  Kyan  became  great- 
er and  greater  after  each  fight.  He 
always  won.  Well  that  is  not  count- 
ing the  bum  decision  he  had  against 
him  in  Detroit  when  he  was  fighting 
Tiger  Jones.  A crooked  “ref”  had 
called  it  a technical  knockout  be- 
cause Tim  was  sknv  in  coming  out 
for  one  of  the  rounds.  Tim  never 
got  mad  very  easily,  but  that  night 
he  could  have  killed  that  referee. 
However,  he  made  up  for  that  de- 
cision against  him  by  knocking  out 
Garcia,  Petrel lo,  Mankerlitz,  and 
the  biggest  contender  for  the  light- 
heavy  throne,  Benny  McCoy.  We 
were  now  in  the  position  for  which 
1 had  been  waiting,  a chance  at  the 
crown. 

rim  could  have  and  would  have 
beat  the  hell  out  of  the  champ  if 
our  luck  hadn’t  changed.  It  wasn’t 
exactly  that  my  luck  had  changed, 
it  was  just  that  trouble  had  “set  in.” 
Tim  had  fallen  in  love  with  some 
dame  from  Brooklyn.  I alwavs  did 
say  that  boxing  and  Idondes  don't 
mix,  but  I couldn’t  tell  Tim  that. 


No,  sir,  he  was  too  headstrong  or 
stubborn.  I didn’t  gripe  too  much 
at  first,  but  when  he  started  to  break 
his  training  rules  I hit  the  ceiling. 
I was  plenty  sore.  The  fight  was  to 
come  off  in  a month,  and  here  was 
the  world’s  greatest  “light-heavy’’ 
running  around  with  a dizzy  blonde 
and  coming  back  to  camp  at  all 
hours  of  the  morning.  Something 
had  to  be  done  and  done  fast,  but 
before  I could  do  anything  about 
it,  Tim  did  something.  He  came 
home  drunk.  We  had  one  hell  of 
an  argument  that  night,  it  ended 
up  either  with  him  giving  me  my 
walking  papers  or  with  me  giving 
him  his  walking  papers.  I don’t  re- 
member exactly  how  it  was,  the  onlv 
thing  I do  remember  is  that  we 
split.  Sure  we  had  a contract  and 
1 could  have  forced  him  to  fight  for 
me,  but  I’m  not  that  kind  of  a guy. 

I didn’t  miss  him  so  much  until 
the  night  of  the  big  fight.  I had  a 
ringside  seat,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  I had  ever  paid  an  admission 
price  to  see  my  own  man  fight.  Dur- 
ing the  first  round  he  looked  like 


the  old  Tim  Ryan,  he  had  plenty  of 
"zip,”  and  wonderful  footwork.  He 
looked  good  until  the  end  of  the 
second  round,  in  the  third  he  hit  the 
canvas  six  times.  It  was  heartbreak- 
ing, the  fans  were  still  booing  when 
I left  the  stadium.  Tim  not  only 
went  down  that  night,  but  also  went 
down  and  down  after  each  of  his 
later  fights.  Certainly  he  loved  the 
blonde,  but  she  didn’t  love  him. 
She  took  everything  that  he  had, 
tore  his  health  to  pieces,  and,  when 
he  couldn’t  win  any  more  fights,  she 
left  him. 

A comeback?  Sure,  Tim’s  got  it 
all  planned  out.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  ask  him.  Yeah,  he’s  the 
one  over  by  the  newsstand,  shout- 
ing and  waving  his  arms.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  buy  a paper,  then 
bring  up  the  subject  of  boxing.  He 
will  shutlle  out  under  the  street 
light,  weave  his  punch-drunk  head, 
shoot  an  occasional  right  hook,  and 
with  his  swollen  ugly  mouth  he  will 
probablv  say,  “Give  me  another 
chance  Murph.  I'll  get  ’dat  bum 
’dis  time.” 
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that  fraternity  politics  would  in- 
fluence the  club  elections.  Girls 
were  admitted  to  the  college  for  the 
first  time  which  meant  that  the  Ross- 
horough  would  no  longer  be  the  sole 
means  for  bringing  the  sexes  to- 
gether. 

The  first  World  War  practically 
drew  the  curtain  on  the  Rossborough 
Club.  The  club  managed  to  sur- 
vive, bowever,  and  even  gave  four 
dances  in  1919.  Previous  to  1916 
women  had  been  placed  on  a pedes- 
tal by  the  cadets,  but  they  left  that 
pedestal  as  soon  as  they  came  to 


Maryland.  The  year  1920  provided 
an  example  of  this  new  outlook  on 
womanhood.  The  write-up  for  the 
first  girl  graduate  termed  her  a 
“jazz  haby.” 

In  recent  years,  some  of  the  most 
popular  name-bands  in  the  country 
have  played  at  Maryland  Ross- 
boroughs.  1939  brought  Van  Alex- 
ander who  was  creating  a current 
sensation  with  his  new  number, 
“Tisket  A Tasket.”  Artie  Shaw  with 
his  vocalist,  Helen  Forrest,  were 
signed  for  the  same  year.  A1  Dona- 
hue, Will  Osborne,  Don  Bestor,  Jan 


Savitt  and  Bunny  Berigan  have  all 
had  their  one-night-stand  in  College 
Park  comparatively  recently.  Last 
year  the  collegiates  knocked  them- 
selves out  to  the  music  of  Woody 
Herman,  Bobby  Byrne  and  Tommy 
Reynolds. 

Gradually  the  methods  of  getting 
members  changed.  The  membership 
was  sometimes  elective  and  some- 
times closed.  The  years  from  1930- 
1934  showed  a hig  jump  because 
the  club’s  membership  went  from 
thirty-five  to  two  hundred  memhers. 

The  history  of  the  Rossborough 
Club  is  a pageant  of  the  social  life 
of  the  last  fifty-one  years,  reflecting 
the  changing  customs,  mannerisms, 
and  attitudes  of  Marvland  students. 
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him,  pouting  openly  at  the  delay  yet 
curious  to  know  what  this  was  all 
ahont. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  was  sorry 
he  had  to  keep  them  overtime  and 
that  he  certaiidy  didn't  want  to 
s])oil  anyone's  Christmas,  hnt  he 
had  a very  serious  matter  to  discuss. 

“This  afternoon,”  he  began,  “we 
had  a special  request  for  an  article 
in  onr  leather  goods  department.” 
Evervone  looked  hack  at  the  leather 
goods  counters.  “There  was  only 
one  article  of  its  kind  in  the  store, 
and  so  far  as  onr  records  show,  this 
article  had  not  been  sold;  yet,  it  was 
missing.  We  have  reached  the  con- 


clusion that  it  is  only  fair  to  search 
each  one  of  yon  before  yon  leave 
the  store  tonight.” 

An  angry  mnrmer  rose  from  the 
indignant  girls.  .Tnlie  alone  was 
silent.  She  stood  verv  still  and 
stared  at  the  glittering  letters  on  the 
wall  behind  Mr.  Tavlor’s  bald  head. 
The  letters  read,  “A  Merry,  Merrv 
Christmas  To  ^ On  All.” 

“Hey,  wait  a minute!”  a voice 
rang  out  above  the  rest.  “Mr.  Tav- 
lor,  can  I say  something?”  It  was 
Pritchert  hanging  on  the  counter 
with  a snowstorm  paperweight  to 
make  herself  heard. 

“Certainly  yon  may  sav  some- 


thing if  it  is  pertinent  to  the  issue 
at  hand,"  replied  Mr.  Taylor 
smoothlv. 

“Well,  what  I want  to  say  is.  are 
yon  sure  it's  missing?  Lord!  it  was 
so  crowded  in  here  today,  it  could 
easily  have  gotten  lost.  Can't  we 
just  go  look  again  to  make  sure?" 
Pritchert  pleaded  earnestly. 

“Yes,”  res()onded  the  girls  in 
unison,  “look  again.  Mr.  Tavloi  ! " 

“Very  well,  ladies.  I shall  do  so 
to  pacifv  vour  whim;  hnt  I am  sure 
that  hv  this  time  yon  know  that  I am 
always  accurate.''  ith  great 
solemnitv  he  walked  hack  to  the 
leather  goods.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
little  slew  footed.  The  girls  fol- 
lowed behind  him.  They  were  (piiet 
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now  with  the  exception  of  one  stout 
woman  who  giggled  nervously.  Jnlie 
still  kept  her  eyes  on  “A  Merry, 
Merry  Christinas. 

“Do  voii  see  it?  Is  it  there?” 
asked  Pritchert  when  the  suspense 
began  to  hecotne  iinhearahle. 

Mr.  Taylor  turned  around. 
“Ladies,  I beg  your  pardon.”  The 
lines  in  his  lean  white  face  relaxed. 
“I  have  made  a mistake.” 

A chorus  of  “Ah's”  and  “Well’s” 
and  “I  knew  it's”  rose  from  the 
group.  The  old  sourpuss  had  made 
a mistake.  He  was  admitting  it! 
And  furthermore  he  didn’t  even 
seem  to  mind!  Nobody  had  stolen 
anything  after  all  and  they  would 
all  get  home  in  time  to  finish  wrap- 
ping Christmas  presents. 

In  the  cloak  room,  Julie  stood 
fumliling  with  the  combination  to 
her  locker. 

“Still  tired,  kid?”  asked  Prit- 
chert  as,  beret  cocked  on  ber  head, 
she  started  out  the  door. 

“Pritchert,  wait!”  Julie  started. 
“Pritchert  ...  I just  want  to  say 
. . . "'  Jnlie  looked  around.  They 
were  <{uite  alone. 

“Pritchert,  I don’t  know  how  yon 
did  it,  but  I want  you  to  know  I 
appreciated  it  so  much.” 

“Hey,  kid,  what  are  you  talking 
about  anyway?”  began  Pritchert 
giving  her  a little  hug. 

“It’s  no  use,  Pritch,  I know  you 
knew  about  it  somehow.  You  see, 
for  a long  time  it’s  been  making  me 
mad  that  some  people  have  money 
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to  spend  on  anything  they  want  and 
others  can  oidy  pay  for  things  like 
coal  and  groceries.  Gosh,  I didn't 
even  have  enough  money  left  over 
to  buy  Will  a decent  Christmas 
present.  The  first  time  I saw  that 
eigarette  case  I just  knew  it  should 
be  Will's.  It  was  so  fine  looking,  so 
like  him.  It  seemed  only  right  that 
he  should  have  it.  Just  like  that 
sign  says,  he  deserves  the  best.  I 
had  been  thinking  about  it  for  so 
long  that  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
it  really  was  for  him.  So,  in  the  rush 
this  afternoon,  I just  reached  in  the 
case  and  took  it  out  as  I passed  by. 
I put  it  in  my  jacket  pocket.  The 
next  time  I thought  about  it  was 
when  Mr.  Taylor  called  the  meeting 
and  I suddenly  realized  I was  a 
thief.  But  when  I put  my  hand 
down  to  my  side,  the  cigarette  case 
was  gone.  Then  I looked  at  you 
and  you  smiled  at  me.  What  did 
you  do,  Pritchert?  Did  you  see  me 
take  it?  How  did  you  ever  get  it 
out  of  my  poeket  and  back  into  the 
showcase?" 

“Aw,  honey,  forget  it!  I was 
watchin’  out  for  you.  You  couldn’t 
miss  that  love  hungry  look  in  your 
eye.  An’  all  that  moonin’  over  the 
counter!”  Pritch  laughed  and  threw 
the  girl  her  old  woolen  coat. 

“But  look,  kid,  don’t  you  realize 
how^  lucky  you  are?  You  and  your 
Will  have  got  the  perfect  setup  for 
happiness.  You  don’t  need  money 
or  things  like  cigarette  cases  to 
make  your  life  complete.  Why 
you’re  Mj-.  and  Mrs.  Gotrocks,  and 
don’t  know  it.”  Pritchert  was  very 
serious  now. 


“I  do  know  it,  Pritch.  I’ve  been 
an  utter  fool.”  Julie  pulled  on  her 
coat  and  they  went  down  stairs. 

“Merry  Christmas!”  beamed  Mr. 
Taylor  as  they  went  out  the  front 
door. 

“Well,  got  a date  with  a blue 
plate  special,  kid.  See  ya’,  ’ called 
Pritch  as  she  prepared  to  swing  off 
down  the  street. 

But  Julie  had  her  by  the  arm. 
“You’re  coming  home  with  Will 
and  me,”  she  said. 

When  Pritchert  got  back  to  her 
boarding  house  that  night,  there  was 
a man  waiting  to  see  her  in  the 
dark  cubby  hole  called  a parlor. 

“Hello  Mr.  Jenkins,”  she  greeted 
him.  “You  do  pick  queer  hours  to 
come  around  these  days.” 

“Just  wanted  to  drop  in  before 
I go  out  of  town,’'  he  replied.  “I 
see  everything’s  ok?” 

“Yep,”  replied  Pritchert  happily. 
“You  can  tell  that  old  parole  board 
they  can  stop  worrying.  It’s  not 
that  I’ve  exactly  given  up  the  art  of 
good  pickpocketing,  it’s  just  that 
I’ve  found  a better  use  for  it.  I’m 
on  the  straight  and  narrow'  from 
now'  on.” 

“I  believe  you,  Miss  Pritchert, 
and  I’m  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a 
good  report.” 

Mr.  Jenkins  put  on  his  hat  and 
opened  the  hall  door. 

The  faint  music  of  carolers  sing- 
ing, “Joy  to  the  World”  coidd  be 
heard  in  the  still  night  air. 
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FINISH  LINE 


“What  would  you  say  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a modern  car  and 
a coed?” 

“Well,  the  modern  car  has  some- 
thing under  the  hood.” 

She:  “Isn’t  it  funny  that  the 
length  of  a man’s  arm  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  a girl’s  waist.” 

He:  “Let’s  go  get  a string  and 
see. 


“See  that  fellow  over  there?” 
“Yes,  what  about  him?” 
“Terrible  guy,  awful  low-life. 
Let’s  ostracize  him.” 

“()  K.;  you  hold  him  and  I’ll  do 
it.” 


The  turtle  lives  ’twixt  plated 
decks 

Which  practically  conceal  its  sex. 
I think  it  clever  of  the  turtle. 

In  such  a fix,  to  be  so  fertile. 


“Have  you  anything  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  barrel?”  asked  the  bar- 
gain hunter  as  he  entered  the  shop. 

“I  have,”  replied  the  dealer,  but 
unfortunately  my  wife  isn’t  for 
sale.” 


A:  “You  should  have  seen  Mabel 
run  the  half-mile  last  night.” 

B:  “What  did  she  run  it  in?” 
A:  “I  don’t  know  what  you  call 
the  darn  things.” 


The  Advanced  Course  Students 
were  outfitted  in  their  Army 
Officers  Uniforms  by 

THE 
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'iburs  for  a ^ 
good  Christmas— 
and  the  very  best 
r)  smoking  pleasure 


CAMELS.  It’s  fun  to  give  Camels  for  Christ- 
mas because  you  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome — doubly  welcome  to  those 
lads  of  yours  in  the  service . . . over  here — or 
over  there.  For  cigarettes  are  their  favorite  gift 
— Camel,  their  favorite  cigarette.  Remember 
all  your  friends  this  Christmas  with  Camels. 


PRINCE  ALBERT.  Give  him  Prince  Albert  if 
he  smokes  a pipe.  Give  him  the  big  pound  of 
P.  A.  that  speUs  smoking  joy  far  into  the 
New  Year.  Whether  he’s  at  camp,  at  sea,  or 
at  home,  he’U  welcome  the  National  Joy 
Smoke.  For  mdd,  cool,  tasty  smoking,  there’s 
no  other  tobacco  quite  like  Prince  Albert. 


HERE’S  ANOTHER  WAY  to  give 
hours — days — of  Camel’s  milder, 
tastier  smoking  pleasure— the 
Camel  Holiday  House  containing 
four  boxes  of  the  popular  flat  fifties 
{200  cigarettes}.  This  gay  gift  package 
{belou},  with  space  for  your 
Christmas  message,  makes  any 
other  wrapping  unnecessary. 


TO  MILLIONS  of  smokers,  to 
many  of  your  friends,  Christmas  isn’t 
quite  complete  without  a gift 
of  Camels.  Make  it  complete  with 
a carton  {left}— the  famous  Camel 
Christmas  Carton  of  10  packs 
of  20’s  that  says  "Merry  Christmas” 
in  every  flavorful  puff.  It’s  ready 
to  give,  handsomely  packaged,  with 
space  for  your  holiday  greeting. 


HE’LL  BE  PROUD  to  receive, 
you’ll  be  proud  to  present  this 
Christmas-packaged  pound 
canister  of  mild,  tasty,  cooler- 
burning Prince  Albert  Smoking 
Tobacco  {below}.  The  National 
Joy  Smoke  always  gets  a joyous 
welcome — so  rich-looking  in 
its  Christmas  jacket — richer- 
tasting  in  his  pipe! 


II.  .7.  Ueynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  X. 
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